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THE SENATE INTELLIGENCE committee’s 
assassination report, signed by all of its active members, 
is first of all a remarkable demonstration of confidence 
in a free society’s capacity to confront its own iniquities, 
to take them to heart, and to adjust national policy as a 
result. We accept the committee’s judgment that the 
assassination plots studied here were “aberrations” and 
not true reflections of the national character. To believe 
otherwise is to assault the basic process of consensus and 
correction by which a democratic society must proceed. 
Moreover, American participation in the plots was 
unquestionably the work of officials who thought not only 
that they were acting under proper authority but that 
they were acting in the nation’s best interests. In the 
revulsion against acts planned in earlier, more charged 
times, it needs to be emphasized how much the en- 
veloping political context has changed: the very fact of 
this report is evidence enough of that. It should be noted, 
too, that President Ford, and the three most recent 
directors of the Central Intelligence Agency, have all 
stated that they oppose political assassination as an 
instrument of American policy. 

The report’s special distinction is to avoid unjustified 
conclusions and to accept the difficulty of pinning down 
deliberations, motivations and events of an essentially 
elusive character. By general knowledge and leaks, we 
knew before that the United States had probably tried to 
kill Lumumba and Castro (dissidents on their own killed 
Lumumba, the report says; Castro still lives) and that 
Washington had given some encouragement to the 
dissidents who killed Trujillo and Diem and who kid- 
napped General Schneider in Chile in 1970 (without 
meaning to kill him, though he was killed) . The report 
, offers a great deal more information about these cases, 
1 though it accepts that final knowledge is deterred by the 


secrecy in which these plots were considered, by the 
passage of time, by the insufficient documentation, by 
the tendency for “circumlocutions” to be used in place of 
clear language, and by the doctrine of “plausible denial” 
which at once masked presidential participation in plot 
deliberations and tempted subordinates to keep their 
chiefs less than fully informed. Given the difficulty other 
investigators will have in matching, let alone topping, 
this committee’s information, we should not expect to 
learn much more. 

The Church committee’s recommendation that it be 
made a crime to assassinate a foreign official sounds like 
a good idea in principle. Such a law would be a useful 
supplement to the Executive branch’s own professions of 
self-denial. But the real deterrents against such wrong 
and intolerable acts probably lie elsewhere. There must 
be maintained a general political atmosphere which 
simply does not support acts of war and crime as a 
substitute for legitimate methods of conducting foreign 
policy. Then, there must be devised particular 
procedures to ensure that assassination plots do not slip 
through the inherently ambiguous executive command- 
and-control system which prevailed when these plots 
were laid— a system which makes it impossible to know 
even now whether any President actually authorized any 
plot. 

The Church Committee promised to make such 
proposals in the context of its overall judgments on 
covert operations in its final report next February. In the 
meantime it was important for a committee of Congress 
to deal, as best it could, with the speculation and anxiety 
that had arisen as a result of piecemeal reports. The 
result is a document so rich in detail and so provocative 
in terms of the need for reform that we intend to return to 
it in subsequent editorials. 
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